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position to object to it, particularly as I ho convertibility of his batik notes
was unaffected.
The decree authorizing the execution of IVAr&onson's revaluation of
the coinage was published by I ho Council in May, I71<i, Aw a money
measure it was not considered necessary to send il to the Parliament for
registration, there being only one precedent m the past \\hcn such n
measure was thus submitted, and then only out; of courtesy. Parliament
reacted by requesting the Regent to suspend tlie decree, Whrn Orleans
refused, the assembly passed an edict forbidding the execution of th<i
decree on the ground that it was prejudicial to the slate, to commerce and
to the fortunes of individuals. To this the Hegont retaliated by abrogating
the Parliament's edict and prohibiting Us printing and posting; ai the
same time he ordered the enforcement of the Council's decree. The un-
popularity which any measure of monetary de-valuation naturally in-
curred was in this instance directed by the Parliament against Law who
was somewhat unfairly held responsible for it by that body. Al all events
Parliamant now attacked the bank and its di reel or. By an edict dated
August 12, 1718, Parliament ordered the bank to keep within its charter;
at the same time revenue officials wore forbidden to deposit tlirir balances
ia the bank, and foreigners whet her naturalised or not were peremptorily
admonished not to meddle in its affairs.
The publication of this edict brought to a head the frid ion whieh had
been growing for some time between the Regent and Parliament. Unlike
the English assembly the French Parliament was essentially a judicial
body whose duties included the formal registration of royal edicts, In the
past* it had claimed a right of remonstrance, but this had been suppressed
by Louis XIV to be somewhat unwisely revived by the Regent on taking
over the reins of government "Our parliamentary gentlemen began as
humbly as those of England1, wrote Saint-Simon, who hated them, *and
though their assembly was but a simple court of justice* limited in its
jurisdiction by the other courts of the realm to judge disputes between
private people, yet by dint of hammering on the word parliament they
believed themselves not less important than their English brethren who
form the legislative assembly and represent all the nation/ There is no
doubt tluit the French Parliament had come to attribute to itself real as
apart 'from formal legislative functions. A clash with tin* Uo^ent wan,
therefore, inevitable.
Not content with publishing their edict the Parliament appointed u
secret commission to enquire into the circumstances of the obnoxious